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a | 
CHAPTER V. | 


| 


A merrier man, | 
Wit sat © juni of becoming mirth, | 
I never spent an hour's talk withal ; | 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 

His wit is hearty, and his humour quick. 


Arter Zeke had departed, Brom with great ac- 
tivity and resolution continued his labour, and fi- 
nally succeeded in binding up the wounds o! his fur- 
niture, and replacing most of his goods in their 
allotted situations: once more resuming his cheer-| 
ful countenance he re-opened his depository. 

From what has already been written of Ezekiel} 
Pungent, my readers have, it is supposed, formed} 
their opinion of him in several respects, It may | 
be necessary at this place to introduce him more! 
fully to their acquaintance, by giving a short ex-|) 
position of his character, Now, Ezekiel was an/) 
active, adroit lad, whom nobody owned, but still) 
every person desired to own. Zeke possessed in- 
trinsic and original wit and worth, was a youth of 
independence, who feared neither public nor private 
authority ; Zeke’s parents were under the cold sod, 
but hefore their dissolution they instilled the prin- 
ciple into his mind which was indelibly impressed 
that the world was indebted to him for a comfor-} 
table subsistence. 

Conformably to this notion, their apt and only 
child sojourned wherever he chose in the village, | 
until some inauspicious act of mischief procured 
his dismission, when he would direct his footsteps 
to another habitation, and whilst there he contriv- 
ed by divers engaging and obliging arts to regain 
the favour of his late landlord, so that when he came | 
around again he found every one again ready to! 
receive, and shortly after to dismiss him: when he} 
would repeat his arts, and once more gain their es-|| 
teem. Zeke would undertake any job for any person, 
but was very volatile, and would never be employ-| 
ed by one longer than a stated time, for he det: aa | 
mined that all should experience a little of his) 
handiwork. To-day, he would follow the fortunes | 
of a cast-off mistress, and te-morrow, he would be | 
waalienably adhering to the destinies of her arro- | 
gant dismisser. Now he would undertake to pro- 
cure favour and money for the moneyless profli- 
gate, and soon he was a secret observer of the) 
actions of his late master, employed by his father : 
but not until he had fulfilled his engagement w ith | 
the son, would he enter the service of the father 3] 
in this Zeke was faithfully honourable. This day ! 
he would engage to negociate an amour betworel 
two lovely persons, unknown to parents or guar-| 
dians, and the next he would be familiarly seated 
in the closet of the old folk revealing all the par- 
ticulars of the mutual affection ; this, however, did/ 
not proceed from any intention to injure che lovers./ 





| naming, was that of an old villager who was de- 
|funct, and who had conferred on him, as he said, 


terror of the village boys, who speedily acceded to 


jbal only to perceive what effect the intelligence lany time when the village schoolmaster was con- 


would have upon the old doats. | Veyinga truant to school, he was certain to expe- 

In short, Zeke was a sort of mercurial menial, rience one of Zeke’s prime tricks, which liberated 
who would do every thing for every body. His ithe prisoner. Zeke had never seen the inside of 
principles were not confined to one party, nor his the village church, except when he ascended the 
business fixed to one occupation; he was a lad | lightning rod to the belfry, from whence he used 
whose spirits were never depressed, and whose ||!) descend into the meeting house by the rod at- 
Vivacity was never expended. His wit was like | tached to an antique brazen chandelier, on which 
the foam of soda, a sparkling lively substance. and |he would, like a squirrel in a tree, divert himself, 
then evaporated, but could be renewed at pleasure, by swinging, hanging trom his heels, and a variety 
which if quafied quickly was exhilarating, but || of amusing wicks; at other times mounting aloft to 
otherwise it had lost its life and flavour. His the weathercock, upon which he would dangle, to 
humour was not directed at one particular object |the great consternation of pusillanimous persons, 
exclusively, nor his affection given to one indivi-|| always concluding his dangerous performance by 
dual unalterably. He would make real amusement, returning to the beliry, and alarming the inhabi- 
of bim to-day, whom he would faithfully serve to-| tants by jingling the eracked bell, whose broken 
morrow 3 consequently he who possessed his favour) Hotes not a littl resembled the melodious accents 
now, trembled lest he should partake his power-) 0! an old cow-bell, and when the sexton appeared, 
ful hamour directly; and to his honour be it re- puffing and sweating with the effects of his haste, 
membered, as it plainly shows the versatility of his | and peremptorily ordered the rogue down, Zeke, 
genius in attracting favour of all, (which the fabled) conscious of his commanding position, in menacing 
old man, and his son with the ass could not ac- | language bade the old man away, and finished the 
complish,) that he was beloved, and hated, and, defeat of the obstinate grave-digger, by a bread- 
still beloved by all who knew him, and his ac.) side of filth trom the church gutters, accompanied 
quaintance was certainly very extensive. | by an expression, in allusion to lis appropriate ap- 
/pearance when covered with clay, to his muddy 


Moreover, Zeke was a courageous lad, brave as . 
which generally induced the disturber 


alion and rash as anger, and withall as well versed | PFOlessien, 
as a lad might be in pugilistic exercises, which he |! earth to retreat. hat ‘echi 
highly esteemed. The only name which he boldly Upon the whole, although Zeke was mischievous, 


ith si > we vi “d,a vhat he committed 
repeated with sincere veneration, and without nick- | "© “4s Pet evil disposed, and wl : 
1. While under the influence of humour, he very wil- 


lingly accounted for, by gentleness of disposition 
and a willingness to oblige. 

Such was Ezekiel Pungent, who henceforth takes 
an advantageous situation in this indubitable his- 
tory. Let us now return to our good triend, Doc- 
tor Brom Von Heighderdonk. 


THE REPOSITORY. | 


the only real benefit, by teaching him the art of | 


fistfull pummelling, when quite a child, so that pos- | 
sessed of that admirable science, Zeke grew up the 


every measure he proposed, as they well knew that 
although Zeke could brandish the tongue hand- 
somely, yet he generally enforced his sentiments 
better with hasty blows, than with windy words. 
Beside all these good qualities, Zeke could box like | 
a bear, surpass all the village youths at a race, ex- 
cel in leaping, and yield to po one at wresiling, | 
tumbling, and a variety of athletic sports. 








== 





NO FICTION. 
Susan L was a resident of a delightful vil- 
lage, situated on one of the small lakes in the 


Ezekiel Pangent had always been considered an | western part of this state. Her parents were 
wise-acres of Hart- | wealthy, and there was none more fair than Susan, 
t their lovely daughter.—Strangers gazed with woa- 


der upon this lovely flower, so fresh and gay, so 


incorrigible wag, by the sage 
ford, who could barely refrain from laughing a 
the pungency of his wit; but stifling their inclina- 
tion, as it might encourage his wickedness, they | pure and innocent, while every eye shone bright at 
would draw long faces, shake their heads, and | beholding her.—l had been absent some months, 
pronounce him an unrighteous boy destined to no /and just returned to this pleasant place, the home 
good end, It was true the disobedient vagrant 
regarded none of their institutions, which were! trom the cities were spending afew days in our 
established to preserve peace and decorum in the! village, enjoying the pure air and lake scenery, 


lof my infant days, and, as is usual, many strangers 


|community: he also utterly despised the house of |}One, I learnt, had been there some time; and ru 
| correction, from which he had trequently escaped, | mour said, he was addressing the lovely Susan, At 


and had become quite naturalized to the whipping- | this period, it was the season of walking and enjoy 
post, where his scourgers would be sooner exhaust- | jyg the beauties of nature, and evening rambles 
ed than he reformed. | delighted me. Absence seemed to have given a 

As for schools, Zeke abhorred the barbarous charm to every thing around my native village ; 
custom of taking free-born lads from their native || and often after my return did I stray for hours upon 
element, and placing them over a book, there to bend banks of the lake which stretched its clear wa- 
spend their invaluable time in idle weariness, in| ters far through the vales around. I was walking 
hourly fear of the inhuman ferrule ; and so great) one « vening, involved in thought—it was a summer's 
au aversion had he taken to the principle, that at/}eve, and an unclouded arch studded with the. lights 
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of heaven appeared above. ‘The earth with its va- | 


animal imitating exactly the motions Of @ nurse, by 
dandling, scothing, and caressing its charge, and 


~ ANIMAL SAGACITY. 





riegated mantle was still, as if chained by the som-| 
niferous god —the rippling current, and the mur-/ 
muriag rill, alone, seemed soothing by their lulla-' 
bies, the surrounding objects. Suddenly, the rattling | 
wheels of a carriage thundering over the deep rut) 
ted road, awoke me from my reverie.— It was near, 
the midnight hour; and aroused, | listened to the) 
rapid approach of the noisy vehicle. It soon) 
passed ;—but what were my feelings—I saw the} 
pride of our place, the fascinating Susan ;—she | 
whom the day before I thought was innocent and || 
pure as the fleecy clouds which veil the mnountain’s | 
top She was fleeing with a villain trom her pa) 
rents, relations, and friends : though I knew it not/) 
then, else | might, perhaps, have rescued her, and 
unmasked the base destroyer. It is no fiction, read- 
er ;—the stranger had, by false promises, ruined the 
tender plant, and in secret was bearing it away. 
Not until morning was she missed, or suspected ; 
and then a thousand tongues whispered in paintul 
accents the tale of her frailty. 1 saw the parents 
after their darling had fled. The manly brow of 
the father was overcast with melancholy, and the 
mother! Oh, how altered !—She had wept until! 
the fountains of her tears ceased to flow. “ What}! 
a picture,” thought I, * is here ;” for I had never} 
seen grief so poignant.—It was too much for them 
to bear; one short year, and they sunk under it; 
and the willow hung mourntully over their graves. 
But oh! where was she who was once their pride + 
How fallen was she now !—She had been abandon- 
ed by the wretch who swore so solemnly to protect 
her. He had desolated the garden, and destroy ed! 
the tender flower ; and she was eating the bread of| 
infamy. I saw her once after this in the crowded | 








| lar exercise on the deck, sometimes with her infan 


j even endeavouring to hush it asleep. From the 


! s ; « 

In the year 1818, a ship, having on board a large’ ‘eck the lady was conveyed to the cabin, and gra- 
Monkey, who was much prized by the sailors for dually restored to the use of her senses ; but then 
his dexterous tricks, embarked on the homeward ber cries were most distressing, and though she was 
voyage, and among other passengers, carried a lady kindly assured that all would soon be well, it re- 
who had a child thas was only a few weeks old. quired the utmost exertion of two men to prevent 
When the weather permitted, the lady took regu- her from rushing on deck with the view of ascend- 

t ing herself. In the mean time, many plans were 
charge in herarms. One beautiful afternoon, when tried to lure the culprit from his birth above ; but 
the vessel was ploughing the watery waste, with | finding all fail, the captain, as a dernier resort, or- 
clusters of sea fowl disporting in her wake, the sun dered every mau to conceal himself below. This 
looking forth in all his majesty, and next to himself order was prounptly obeyed, and captain C. himself 
illuminating the two sublimest objects in nature— quietly took his station in the cabin chair, where he 


A STRANGS STOR. 


the expanded ocean and the expanded sky—the could see-all that passed, without being seen. This 


captain perceived a distant sail—a sight that is al- plan happily succeeded—for the monkey, on per. 
ways welcome at sea, and which, amidst the vast ¢®!¥!ng that the coast was clear, cautiously descend- 
solitudes of the Atlantic, may be compared to the, ed from his lofty perch, and replaced the infant 
meeting of pilgrims in the desert. This discovery 0” the sofa, cold and tretful, and frightened indeed, 
attracted the attention of all on board, and, after the but in every other respect as free trom harm as 
captain had gratified his curiosity, he politely offered | when he took it up. The humane seaman had now 
his glass to the lady, that she might obtain a clear | 4 most grateful task to perform ; the babe was re- 
view of an object which the naked eye was una- | stored to its mother’s arms, amidst tears, and thanks, 
ble to distinguish from the fleecy clouds that every and prayers, and blessings—thanks to man for his 
where fringed the horizon’s verge. At this time sympathy and aid, and deep gratitude to that Divine 


| Mrs. B had the babe in her arms, but being aware | Being, whose arm, though unseen, had shielded the 


that it could not harm itself by rolling, she wrapt innocent amidst pains and penis, such as perhaps 
her shaw] about the little innocent, and placed it never before impended over the head of a creature 
on a sofa on which she had been sitting. CaptainC. | go young. 

assisted her to steady the glass, but scarcely had |! 
she applied her eye to the instrument, when| 
the helmsman exclaimed, in a tone that indicated || 
the deepest emotion—‘‘ Good God! see what the} 
mischievous monkey has done!”” A mother’s fears) 
are easily excited, and the reader may judge of the| 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE SERPENT OF RHODES. 
In the fourteenth century, an amphibious animal, 


| lady’s feelings, when, on turning round, she beheld ||a sort of serpent or crocodile, caused much disorder 


city —faded, drooping, and decaying; art alone, Ee il = 
J ’ P ying s |the animal in the act of transporting her beloved |/in the Island of Rhodes by its depredations, and 


| 


then brought votaries around her; and soon atter/) 
she died in the hospital. | 
No wonder, then, the broken-hearted parents | 
sunk in sorrow tothe silent grave : for is there aught| 
in the bitter cup of human misery, more deleterious | 
than grief caused by such an event ?—Is there aught|! 
more shocking to the feelings of friends, than be-|| 
holding virtue and innocence thus debased, disho-| 
noured, and abandoned ? Is there aught more poig- 
nant in sorrow, to parents, than to behold the child of | 
their bosom lost to every moral feel.ng, and sunk, || 
no more to rise! for what balsam cau heal a wound 
at the heart?) Oh! there is none!—It conquers| 


|child to the very top of the mast, And here it may |several inhabitants fell victims to its rapacity. ‘Ihe 


be necessary to explain that the monkey was nearly | retreat of this animal was in a cavern, situated near 
four feet high, and so strong and active, that while | 4 morass at the foot of Mount St. Etienne, two miles 
it grasped the infant firmly with one arm, it climbed | from Rhodes. It often came out to seek its prey, and 
the shrouds by the aid of the other, with astonish-| dev d sh Ay 

. ! oured sheep, cows, horses, and even the shep- 
ing haste, and seemingly unembarrassed by the ‘herds who watched over the flocks 


weight of its burden. One look was sufficient for) : 

the mother, and that look had well nigh been her | Many of the knights of St John of Jerusalem had 
last’ Though she attempted to speak, the words | ©SS#yed to destroy this monster ; but they never re- 
either died away on her lips or were rendered in- turned. This induced Phelion de Villaneuve, the 
articulate by her sobs and groans; and had it not grand master of Malta, to forbid all the knights, on 
been for the prompt humanity of those around her, | pain of being deprived : habit, from attack- 
she would have fallen prostrate on the deck, where ing it, or attempting 4») rther an enterprise 





time, and remains incurable, while memory holds she was afterwards stretched, to all appearance a| Which appeared to be avove human powers. 
her throne or reason her empire in the mind i— || lifeless corpse. Situated as he was, the captain | All the knights obeyed the mandate of the grand 
cicatrized, indeed, it may be, but a touch will make | knew not what to do: when he looked at his pas- || master, except Dien Donne de Gozen, a native of 
it bleed afresh. Virtue is an amaranthine flower, | senger, speechless, motionless, and deadly pale, he Provence, who, notwithstanding the prohibition, and 
proicany wsaposiey aie ig tsar Pyne iad, nar’ — = life had fled; and when he) without being deterred by the fate of his brethren, 
; $ ‘as i ades and dies.'| thou of he i as swi i ll sec ; —e 
The stalk may remain, but it blossoms no more. ll the com of og ae big sg natinre momen ety “ ve - re age aa 
| : y resolving to deliver the Isle of Rhodes 
The murderer who slays a human being, puts be-/ minute that the capricious monkey would become | from such a calamity, or to perish in the attempt.— 
yond the reach of torment the sufferings of his victim | tired of his toy, and drop it into the ocean or dash it) Having learned that the serpent had no scales cai 
in this world ; and by one blow sends his work into||on the deck. Often as he had crossed the wide | abdomen, upon that information he formed the olan 
the presence of his creator. ‘The robber and slave-| Atlantic, and braved the perils of the winter’s storm) of his enterprize. From the description he bed re- 
stealer, who plunders the wretched race of blacks, |—often as he had been placed in circumstances in, ceived of this enormous beast, he are a wooden or 
and exposes his human spoils for gain, inflicts a) which he would have given the wealth of nations if| pasteboard figure of it, and endeavoured to imitate 
fess stain upon society, than the vile wretch who | they had been his to give, for the privilege of tread- | its terrific cries. He then trained two young ae 
deliberately plans the destruction of a weak and_ ing the earth with safety—never, amid all the chan-| tiffs to run to its cries, and to souls eens 
tender female. | ces of a seaman’s life, had his feelings been expos-|| immediately to the abdomen of the monster whilst 
— ———— == cd to so severe a trial. The sailors could climb as| he mounted on horseback, his lance in his hand and 
It has been established as the law of Scotland) well as the monkey, but the latter watched their) covered with his armour feigned to give it blows in 
respecting marriage, that if a man takes a woman, motions narrowly: and as it ascended higher up the | several places. The knight employed bimfelf many 
by the hand and declares ber to be his wife, in| mast the moment one of them put his foot upon the! months, every day in this exercise, at the Chotese 
the presence of witnesses, that she is so in law.) shrouds, the captain became afraid that he would) de Gozen, in Languedoc, to which he bad repaired ; 
@: was thus a person named M’Adams, who had) drop the child and endeavour to escape by leaping | and when he had trained the mastifls sufficiently to 
i" estate worth 10,000. a year, lately married a) from one mast to another. In the mean time the | this kind of combat, he hastened back to Rhodes. 
oman, after which he shot himself. But the mar- little innocent was heard to cry; and, though many|| Having first repaired to church, and commended 








Ait! re 
tiage was held to be good, though severely con- thought it was suffering pain, their fears on this | himselt to God, he put on his armour, mounted his 
| point were soon dissipated when they observed the || horse, and ordered his two servants to return t 


i} itl . 
tested, as of course it would be. 
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France, if he perished in the combat ; but to come 
near him if they perceived that be had killed the 


their own sakes, treat them with rigour, to save 
them from the ridicule of the Bathos in dressing 





rappel what a beautiful prospect, isn’t it! 
| How sweetly Mrs. L. looks,’ &c. to which you can 


serpent or been wounded by it He then descended| return but a single humiliating chime, ‘I’m near-| up to the fashion. 


from the mountain of St. Etienne, and approaching | sighted, I don’t see well. 


the haunt of the serpent, soon encountered it. Gozen 


SEAUTY, like nature’s fairest flowers, blooms but 


struck it with his lance, but the scales prevented its! prrss—rrs ANALOGY TO LITERARY composition. |/'@ be gazed at and admired by the passing multitude, 


taking effect 

He prepared to redouble his blows but his horse, 
frightened with the hisses of the serpent, refused | 
to advance, and threw himself on his side Gozen| 
dismounted ,and, accompanied by his mastiffs,march- | 
ed sword in hand towards this horrible beast. He 
struck bim in various places, but the scales prevent- 
ed him trom penetrating them. The furious animal | 
by a blow of his tail knocked down the knight, and | 


| 


would certainly have devoured him, had not his) 
two dogs fastened on the abdomen of the serpent, 

which they lacerated in a dreadful manner. The 

knight, favoured by their help, rejoined his two 

mastifis, and buried his sword in the body of the | 
monster, which being mortally wounded, rushed on} 
the knight, and would have crushed him to death | 
by its weight, had not his servants, who were spec | 
tators of the combat, come to his relief. The ser-| 
pent was dead, and the knight had fainted. When, 
he recovered, the first and most agreeable object | 
which could present itself to bis view was the dead | 
body of his enemy. 


The death of the serpent was no sooner known! 


in the city, than a crowd of the inhabitants came out} 
to welcome their deliverer. The knights conducted 
him in triumph to the grand master, who, however, 
considered it a breach of discipline as unpardonable, 
even on such an occasion; and regardless of the 
entreaties of the knights, and the important service 
that Gozen had rendered, sent him to prison. A 
council was assembled, who decided that he should 
be deprived of the habit of his order for disobe- 
dience This was done; but Velleneuve repenting, 
his severity, svon restored it to him, and loaded 
him with favours. 








Nothing could exceed the joy of the inhabitants 
in being delivered from this monster, whose head 
was stuck on one of the gates of the city, as amonu- 
ment of the victory of Gozen, whom they regarded, 
as their deliverer | 





MISERIES OF NFAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


1. Meeting a group of ladies in the street—after, 
the most anxious inspection, you determine she is 
not one of them ; when you have fairly passed with 
outa bow, you hear the well-known voice, with 
some such exclamation as this, ‘‘ How stupid !—like 
him !—not I!!" &c. | 

2. Entering a room full of company, atvenchg! 
boldly to a group of ladies, with a smile of saluta 


tion—find you know none of them—pass another, ' be kindly taken. 


| a noble simplicity of dress ; the subject supports it- 


| subject innature, her dress ought to be epic—that| 
lis to say, the true Virgilian epic, modest, noble, | 


| | The beautiful woman seldom, if ever, finds happi- 


Dress should be properly adapted to the person. | ness either in the company of flatterers. or untalent- 

j#s in writing, the style must be suited to the sub- | od admirers. The one robs her of her natural 
ject. Tam far from objecting to magnificence Ol) vifts—making her forget the feelings of humanity, 
“apparel in those whose rank and fortune justify: ‘esteem, and sincere love—to build her future hopes 
and allow it: on the contrary it is a usetul piece of! and happiness on the bloom of her cheek ;—the 
luxury, by which the + oor and the industrious ‘re other makes her ridiculous by over-rating her ac- 
spire ara athe eh al ile areara, ene twelve 
st ri wuty |The man of talents spurns the idea of stratagem, 

to obtain the affections of the woman he may love 


self ye rela mig the picciatg vag ns —he will not sacrifice his feelings or his good sense 
i ts > » may be dis- F ; . 

ee hap ace ss eautifu remy may be dis-!'to the degrading resort of hypocrisy —but will at 
igured, but cannot be roved by art; as a very! ee : . : : 

s ’ cannot be improvea by art; ¢ Y | once avow his love, with all the ardour of his no- 


handsome wom; » be regarded as the finest! : : ; : ai 
~ aay ee y | ble mind, without shading his confession with the 


| colours of affe-ctation. 


and entirely free from the meretricious tinsel of the) 4 ~~ te ti le ” 
. .| On the coast of Norway is a dreadful whirlpool. 
modern taste. All conundrums and bizarreries of |, Giger se, > : 
: Soe ieee |The body of water which forms it is extended in a 
costume must be avoided, as well as jarring images |. 2 . 
’ ’ — |eirele above thirteen miles in circumference. In 
and metaphors, or,in other words, contusion of co- | A : 
. : a . , the midst of this stands a rock against which the 
our. All conceits and luxuriances of fancy, which)... 
7 - || tide, in its ebb, is dashed with inconceivable fury ; 
only tend to depreciate so noble a subject, are : : : 
‘ - ee REE when it mstantly swallows up every thing which 
strictly prohibited; and it is but justice to the | Sah : ‘ 
Se ||comes within the sphere of its violence. No skill 
handsomest women of England to say. that the ' : 
- lof the mariner wer strength of rowing can work 
generally keep the clearest from these extravagan- | : : : 
. : jan escape. ‘The sailor at the helm finds the ship 
ces. A graceful dishabelle may be permitted, and | : : upd - 
: ‘ Se ae ; jat first yoing contrary to his intention; his ves- 
even admired, like the versa scivltt of the Italians ;|" . 
- : ; jise’s motion, though slow in the beginning, be- 
but it must never relax into slovenliness, | , ; 
ae Godh ; cia |comes every moment more rapid ; it goes round in 
s for those of an inferior rank of beauty, such} circles still narrower, till it is dashed against the 
as are only pretty women, and whose charms re | rocks and entirely disappears. And thus it fares 
sult rather from a cartain air and je ne sais quot in) with the hapless youth that falls under the power 
their whole composition, than from any dignity of of any vicious habit, particularly drunkenness. At 
figure or symmetry of features, they may be in-) first he indulges with caution and timidity, and 
dulged in greater licences of ornament, because the struggles against the streams of vicious inclina. 
bie ; . the smest k av re-|\s; 
subject not being of the sublimest kind, may re- tions. But every relapse carries him farther down 
ceive some advantages from the elegancy of its) the current, and brings him nearer to the tatal rock 
stvle, and the variety of its images. 1 therefore in the midst of the whirlpool, till at length stupe- 
permit them to dress up to all the flights and fan-) fied and subdued, he yields without a struggle 
cies of the sonnet, the madrigal, and such minor) Jt should also be observed, on the other hand. 
compositions. | that good habits are powerlul as well as bad ones 
As for the third class, who, with perfect neutrali- | — - 
ty of face, are neither handsome nor ugly,and who) No country in the world, perhaps, has improv- 
have nothing to recommend them but a certain) ed more rapidly than Mexico since its emancipa- 
quick and lively manner, or smart and genteel turn, (ion—even the bands of robbers that infested the 
of figure, they cannot be indulged in a higher sty le) mountains have left their haunts, and applied them- 
of composition than the epigram, which should be selves to honest professions. Such are the fruits 
neat, clever, and unadorned, the whole tolie inthe that the tree of liberty bears. 
sting. acting 


I come now toa melancholy part of the subject, Virtue is no enemy to pleasure, grandeur, o1 


upon which the freedom of my advice will, I fear, glory; her proper oflice is to regulate our desires, 


I mean that part of the fair, that we may enjoy every blessing with moderation, 


you think are all strangers, and offend your most) S** who go by the appellation of plain or ordinary, | and lose them without discontent. 
strangers, s . J 


charming acquaintances—shake hands cordially; and who (I am compelled, but sorry to admit) ) 
with a man you never saw before, and look glum on constitute a portion of our countrywomen. 
your best friend—search half an hour for the lady dress must not rise beyond humble prose, as any 


The horse-keeper of Mr. Shaw, of Northarp- 
ton, Eng. having just fed one of his horses, heard 


Their 


of the house, and at last mistake her younger sister, @ttempts beyond it amount at best to the mock “ rustling noise in the manger, and on going to as- 


for her, not to the content of the latter 

3. The prejudice existing against an eye-glass, 
sothata man mst carry about a machine on his 
nose the whole tm, or give up seeing anything. ,‘ 


4. Going a dist.uce to see a fine picture—find, | Hon into the materials of the subject. 


heroic, and are calculated to promote laughter, C°r#it the cause, he found that a large rat had 


A plain fair one should by all means avoid all or- 2&€® assisting in the demolition of the feed of corn, 


namental flourishes of style, which attract too close and jealous of the proportion taken by its proper 


in attention, and repay so ill a critical investiga-, Owner, had seized the horse by the jaw. In en- 
Should | be, deavouring to shake him from his hold, the enra- 


n entering, you have no glasses, and must take up disposed to allow a little poetry to those of this) ged animal caught the rat in his mouth, and as a 


with a blurred confusion of yellow and red, for class, who have at the same time considerably 
lights and shadows—a fop acting the connoisseur, ‘passed a 
to the clergy and the tristibus. 
5. Riding through pleasant scenery—the objects tendency to blueism, they may be indulged with 


and you not able to see and prove his blunders. 


punishment for his temerity, instantly killed him 
certain age,” they must not be confined — neue 

If they have any. PROSPECT OF A LONG SERMON. 

A Lay Preacher, in a dissenting chapel, (som: 


pass you like the fences and fields in Burger's Leo-| being bound, gilt, and lettered on the back, before | what insolvent,) which was without a regular minis 


nora. 
6. The continual appeals made to one by his) 


they are consigned to the shelf. 


iter, offered his gratuitous service in the following 
As to the ultra-ultras of this class, and who are manner :—* I will commence next Sabbath-day 


friends, whe never will believe or remember his, at the same time “old offenders,” we must, for) and preach till the Chapel is out of debt.” 
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Ret IES ap SOE  Fwith his govern t? Would merit be better re- |! unexpectedly the audience began to br Toure 
one . + RR. . government? o i pectedly the audience began to bravo and encore, 

i HE LETTER ‘WRITER. i warded ?>—Would foreign things, however base ot without any possible cause as I could perceive, 
|silly, be still, as ever, the only objects on which’ Cousin Will, was the most obstreperous in his ap- 

liberality and praise would be showered by a gener- | pJause of any one, although I Anow he cannot uplift 


TO GAYLOVS CAMERON, ous publict—Answer me, _ sage dealer o ‘rods |) a stave of ihe one hundredth psalm. I perceived that 
in pickle” and “rewards of merit,” by the next) : :  waee anit 2 ee 

Assistant tcacher of the Grammar School,  aledonia countv,Vermont. ‘I I - hic Fi I | ° y t 1] the audience in the pit were _ ignorant a myself 

umbering vehicle of news that leaves our remote | of the cause of all this commotion. I applied to an 

New-York City, January, 1826. | village | old gentleman with a gold-headed cane and snuff- 

My DEAR FRIEND GAy.—Absence from home en-|) The first object that attracts a stranger’s attention | coloured coat, whe sat near me, for an explanation. 

dears every thing,even the inanimateobjects, ina ten-| in a large city, especially a stranger from the and He laughed at the simplicity of my question, and re- 

fold degree, to our bosoms. [| fancy I see you, atthe try, is the Theatre. The splendid dresses of the | plied, “ That lady who sang just now, and from 

present moment, seated near a bright fire, at which | spectators, the scenery, the music, added to the in-) whom we could not hear « syllable, whose voice 

without great inconvenience an ox might be roasted, | t-llectual treat from the stage, renders the attractions | appeared unnaturally forced into the seventh Hea- 

blazing fiercely up our large old-fashioned chimney. | of the Pheatre irresistible. We have read together,) yen, is a favourite, and the applause follews of 

irand-mother has taken her customary seat in the) my dear Gay, during our long winter evevings, course. For my part, I believe that none but pro- 

corner, her high revolutianary cap enveloped in the many of the most celebrated plays, and have) fessors of anusic can understand these alto-altissimo 





Original 


= 


fragrant fumes of tobaceo. In the opposite corner is || studied Shakspeare with the zeal of enthusiasts. | flights. Be pleased to observe that the orchestra 
puss industriously washing her face, her claws care-|| The first representation of one of his plays | are now muking love with all their elbows, and 
fully sheathed, and pricking up her ears, at times! pointed me. I had studied the character of the with all their might. Look at that fellow with eyes 
when the freezing North wind roars in sudden gusts | principal personage, and I found that the actor con-| and mouth wide open, and who occasionally takes in 
at the top of the chimney. The panes of glass —s trived to represent him as a different being, from such portentious swallows of delight. For my own 
so thickly covered with glittering particles of frost,|) what his Creator intended him to be. I am persuad-' part, Iam glad that none but professors do under- 
that, were it day, nething but a dim light would be | ed that if the part had been critically examined as’ stand. I rejoice that as a nation we have not leisure 
transmitted into the low ceiled and comfortable room) it is published in Shakspeare’s works, and not in the) to become fiddlers and singers. The poor Italians— 
within. And you, my dear Gay, looking so interest- |) prompter’s book, we should not have been treated | degraded in the face of the world, oppressed by 
ingly pale, are wearily and sadly preparing the lessons | with a caricature of onc of the finest conceptions of! every neighbouring despot, and the slaves of bigotry 
for the little urchins, who with *‘ shining morning fa-|| that immortal poet. Excepting, perhaps, one comic) .t home, what have they to console them under 
ces” greet your presence to-morrow ; and youin your) actor, who put me in great good humour with MY~-) their moral and political degradation, but music '~— 
heart are complaining of the tardinrs~ of the mail,) self, I was disappointed with the performances of) | fear if I were in their situation, I shouid not be able 
which permits you no sooner to hear from your friend.|| the actors generally. They have in commona PeCU-| to sing at all. The knowledge of what my ances- 
Be rot alarmed, I am still your own Monticola, but) liar intonation of voi-e, and extravagance of gesture, | tors had been, might urge me to cherish far other 
little altered, although I have adopted some of the which disgusted me at first sight, as foreign trot thoughts than th se allied to love and music.”— 
ridiculeus fashions of this great city, merely that cpatave. I observed tat whenever they made them-| We were here interrupted by a fresh burst of ap- 
might not appear singular. The various amusements, || selves the characters they represented, their theatrica! | plause. The old gentleman directed my attention 
the refinements, the plexsures of this place, Lam de- |) toues and tricks were for: otten ; they touched some to a very handsome young man, who sat in an ad- 
termined shall be enjoyed; especially as 1 have the | responding chord in the feelings of the audience, joining box. “ That young man” said he “ who is 
means wherewithal to gratify my curiosity—a curi- | and they were uni'ormly greeted with applause. I encoring with such furious zeal, is my graceless 
osity which has been hvightened hy reading, and by | am persuaded that a perf ctly natural representation | nephew, from Boston, and I know he cannot tell the 
report, that busy magnifier of ordinary occurrences. | of any one individual, high or low, whatever he may) difference between “ Yankee Doodle” and “ Hail 
The new suit of half Saxon half Merino from my own) be, would be irresistably pleasing, and would, in a @pojymbia.” The gentleman beyond, who is smirking 
flock, cut out and made up after so many consulta- | great degree, compensate for the want of interest in) and bowing to aunt Simmons and her nine nieces, 
tions by our little tailor, Snip, and of which I prided ] his history - | is the Editor of The Phi Beta Kappa ; what does hr 
myself so.much, has been cashiered, yes irrevocably | But all my antiquated ideas of criticism have been | know of music?—But to-morrow he will have a 
cashiered, after the first day’s promenade in Broadway. | put to flight by witnessing an Opera ; yes, my dear dissertation on the merits of the performance, equa) 
{ was recognised a8 8 petece from the country, 48 |/Gay, in this country but just rescued from the wil-) jn point of discrimination to some of his Latin quo- 
could be easily distinguished by the significant looks | derness, with all our old fashioned republican ideas) tations. He possesses, however, good humour, and 
of many whom I met. My city cousin, William Cas- | of energy and simplicity of character still clinging, that is worth all the dogmatic importance of the 
tor, who has not the least idea beyond the onal! to us, we are greeted with an Opera, composed in) Jittle princes in Christendom. These fellows are 
in Pearl street, behind whieh he stands eternally |! a foreign language, the soft Italian, and sung by the ruled by the stage, and the stage is here, I assure 
smiling and bowing, measuring ribands and laces, | most celebrated voices in Christendom. I must con- you, independent of the press. Instead of having 
affects to take me under his protecting sort of guar- | fess that lam so unfashionable as to admire Antis- genuine comedy, (Oh that another Aristophanes 
dian angel niage. although wastes heart I cannot re- | thenes’ reply, who when he was told that Ismenias | would arise and annihilate these r2«:2: with a word !) 
sist laughing at his opinions and his affectation. He! played excellently well upon the flute, answered ‘and genuine tragedy well exhibited, we have the 
has assisted me in newly aes Sy dress, and very properly “‘ Then he is good for nothing else: Arabian Nights Entertainments dramatised for ow 
not a shred of the half Saxon half Merino is left. I | otherwise he would not have played so well.” Re- | gratification. We have painted paper, singers, fid- 
am completely changed, and even my most intimate | solutely determined however to discard every pre- | dlers and dancers. Most of those in the pit are not, 
friends would won know me in my present ludi-| judice, to see hear and judge for myself, I purchas-| I perceive, in the secret, and they are staring aroun 
crous equipment. Phe change was effected without ed two tickets, one for myself, and one for my world- | with vulgar wonder, thinking more of what they 
difficulty. I had only to put myself unresisting into}ly counsellor and adviser, William Castor. My \shall relate to their gossips at home, than of the 
the hands of a fashionable barber and tailor. My || grandmother used to say that I possessed some musi- | performance.” 

hair was sufficiently long and curly to be frizzled ‘eal talents. You can well recollect with what en-'| Dear Gay, I had scribbled thus far when I was 
and turned into the newest shape, from which the during patience we have together screeched forth interrupted by the cry of fire in my immediate neigh- 
deviation of a siugle hair would be fatal. Every, some of the oid colony collection of Anthems, and bourhood, the particulars of which, and of my share 
thing could be brought into a proper shape except. | how well, in defence of Antisthenes, I have acquit- in the events of the day shall be a subject of a fu- 
alas, uty hands. They Were too honestly hard, to be | ted myself in twisting my mouth into some decent ture letter At present I have only room to subjoin 
immediately transformed into the soft, feather bed,| shape to blow on the flute. But I am now thorough- | the remarks of the Rev. John Newton, whose fame 
candle claws of the present race of gentry. Suppos- | ly persuaded that | know nothing at all of the mat-| as a preacher, and the friend of poesy, may have 
ing, dear Gay, this governor or emperor, styled | ter,—that I possess some insuperable defect in my| reached your ears, and to whose words I listened 
Fashion, should issue his ukase that hard hands only ear, whieh disenables me from appreciating the con-|| with great pleasure. As his opinion, upon the sub- 
should be acceptable at his palace. I fear that his | cord of sweet sounds that constitute the fashion-| ject of music, and my own coincide in many par- 
majesty would be compelled to have recourse to the able music of the day. To you ! am not asha:ned/ ticulars, I send you the substance of his remarks, as 
country for persons to fill his courts, as his present) to confess, that I had rather hear my little sister! far as I can recollect them. 

attendants are too inefficient to acquire hard hands, Fanny «ing one of her delightful songs, with her clear, ‘ Whereunto shall we liken the people of this 
honestly I mean, even at the immenent risk of losing) sweet wood-robin voice, than all that can be import- | generation, and to what are they like? I represent 
their caste. The emperor, in case such an event ed. I do seriously assure you that I had no preju-| to myself a number of persons involved in one com- 
should happen, would be in danger of having his, dice for or against the Opera, and that I listened mon charge of high treason. They are already ina 
sovereignty disputed. Could the world dispense | with all the attention I could command. Very | state of confinement, but not yet brought to thei: 
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trial. The evidence against them is so strong and |, Passing over the early period of her life, which, | laws, made by the men, and therefore flagrantly in 
pointed, that there is not the least doubt of their guilt however, is one of perpetual restraint and unvaried |their own favour, provide no remedy ; if she use 
being fully proved, and that nothing but a pardon | subjection to the most self-denying forms and ob | her sole weapon, the tongue, she is proclaimed a 


can preserve them from punishment. In thissitua 


servances, we will suppose a female to have attained scold, a shrew, and reminded of the ducking school ; 


tion itshould seem their wisdom to avail themselves a fitting age for a and paramount end of her if she makes his own house uncomfortable to her 


ofevery expedient in their power for obtaining mer- 


being—marriage. en have a thousand objects in husband, every body’s else is open to him; he may 


cy. But they are entirely regardless of their danger, life—the professions, glory, ambition, the arts, au- associate with profligates, and his frends exclaim— 
and wholly taken up with contriving methods of thorship, advancement, and money-getting, in all “‘ Poor man! he has deen driven to this by a bad 


amusing themselves, that they may pass away the their ramifications, each sufficient to absorb their wil 


e!”°—If the deserted and injured woman, mean- 


term of their imprisonment with as much cheerful- minds, and supply substitutes in case of primary time, seeks relief from her sorrows in the most inno- 


ness as possible. 
in the aid of music. 


Among other resources they call failure; but if a woman succeed not in the same cent recreation, Spite, with its Argus, keeps watch 
And amidst a great variety of | sole hope of her hazardous career, she is utterly lost UP ’n the door, and Calumny dogs her footsteps, 


subjects in this way, they are particularly pleased to all the purposes of exertion or happiness; the past hissing at her with its thousand tongues, and spit- 
with one. They choose to make the solemnities of has been all thrown away, and the future presents "@g out lies and poison from every one. Let no 


their impending trial, the character of their judge, ‘notl.ing but careless desolation 
the methods of his procedure, and the awful sen- 
tence to which they are exposed, the ground-work | 


of a wusical entertainment. And, as if they were 
quite unconcerned in the event, their attention is 
chiefly fixed upon the skill of the composer in adapt 
ing the style of his music to the very solemn lan- 
guage and subject with which they are trifling. 
Their judge, however, out of his great clemency 
and compassion towards those who have no pity 
for themselves, prevents them with his goodness. 
Undesired by them, he sends them a gracious mes- 
sage. He assures them that he is unwiliing they 
should suffer : he requires, yea, he intreats them to 
submit. He points out a way ia which their con- 
fession and submission shail be certainly accepted, 
andin this way, which he condescends to prescribe, 
he offers them a free and full pardon. But instead 
of taking a single step towards a compliance with 


his goodness, they set his message likewise to music : | 


and this, together with a description of their present 
state, and of the fearful doom awaiting them if they 
continue obstinate, is sung for their diversion ; ac- 
companied with the sound of cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of instru- 
ments. Surely if such a case as I have supposed 
could be found im real life, though I might admire 
the musical taste of these people, I should commis- 
erate their insensibility.” 

Adieu! my dear Gay ; write to me as soon as you 
receive this, and enclose me the letters which I 
wrote to you when on my travels to the west. I 
have found in Mr. George P. Morris a very pleasant 


and good humoured acquaintance, who has promis- | 


ed to cross all the t’s and dot all the i’s, and to pub- 
lish the letters in his paper.—Of my other adven- 
tures my Pythias shall be informed in my next 
communications. Gil Blas himself never met with 
half so many. Yours, ever. MonricoLia 


THE CASKET. _ 


Selected. 

















CHANCES OF FEMALE HAPPINESS. 


I do not merely admire w »men as the most beau- 
tiful objects of creation, or love them as the sole 


sources of happiness, but I reverence them as the) 


redeeming glories of humanity, the sanctuaries of 
the virtues, and pledges and antepast of those per- 
fect qualities of the head and heart, combined with 
attractive external charms, which, by their union, 
almost exalt them into the angelic character. Taxa- 
tion and luxury, and struggles for existence, have 
made us such a cold, selfish, plodding nation, that 
we should be base indeed, were it not for the disin- 
terestedness and enthusiasm of our females, whose 
romance even is necessary to qualify the painful 
reality of our existence.—And yet, from the first 


moment when I began to reflect, I have always ters, the silken chains of love, the soft yoke of Hy- the marks of dim and dusty age. 


man choose me for umpire in a conjugal dispute 


Leve is only a luxury to man, but it may be I need not ask who is the delinquent—my heart has 


termed a necessary one to woman, both by the con- - mege _—— hin by anticipation ; 
stitution of society and the decrees of nature, for | —— imagine, nota patient stockfish, like Gri- 
she has endowed them with superior susceptibility ||"°"*» ut an accomplished woman,—* paired, not 
and overflowing affections, which if they be not matched, with a drone ora dunce, who lounges all 
provided with a vent, perpetually corrode and gnaw day long before the fire, spitting into it, like a great 
the heart. Blistered be the tongue that can ridicule, roasted apple; submitted to the caprices of a man 
‘and paralysed the hand that can libel those victims jwho keeps his good temper tor company, and his 
of an artificial, and unnatural system, who have | bad for his wife; abroad as smiling and promising 
‘been unfeelingly taunted as Old Maids. Well could as . aaron erab, while at home his heart’s core is 
||] excuse them, if, in the bitterness of sickened hope |“ S°UF+ OF tormented with a profligate, who—But 
lend the idleness of unjoyous solicitude, they were I must have done, although I had not half finished, 
‘even proved to exercise a vigilant censorship over ade -—~ have stretched the line to the crock of 
‘the pecadilloes of their more fortunate rivals; but }doom. When I consider all the hardships and trials 
‘I repeat the charge, and can safely affirm that some ed which me at S08 O08 subject by those unjust 
of the mest emiable, kind-heasted, lboral wenen institutions of society, which exact the greatest 
| : . strength from the weakest vessel, and reflect, more- 
have ever known, were in this calumniated class over, that nature has unkindly imposed upon it all 
| One chance of “single blessedness” is still re- |. Sains and Iti fe F ier : be 
Heerved for these Colibates. Their affections, un- the pains and penalties of continuing the race, 1 can 
apa : . (only repeat once more, that I thank Heaven for not 
claimed upon earth, sometimes seek a recipient in | haying made me a woman. 
the skies ; responding to the manifestations of divine 
love, which they see on every side of them, they) a « . 
draw down religious lightning direct from Heaven, | rHE GEM. 
,while men seek conductors, which only guide it 
towards the earth. The devotion of the former, as) —— — 
it is founded upon feeling, may be uninguiring, and || A BALL-ROOM. 
jhave a tendency to enthusiasm, but it will be cheer-|, 
|ful and happy, because emanating from the heart!) 
the latter approach this subject with their heads—a 
| process which not unfrequently makes them sceptics, 
or bigots, or hypocrites. 
But let us suppose the happier case of a young 
' woman, who from her beauty and fortune, is sure to 
receive offers—that is to say, who will attract fools 
or sharpers, and be taken as a necessary appendage 
‘of her face or her purse. Even here, how little se- 
‘jection is allowed to her:—she may reject one, per- 
haps two, but if the third be merely from positive 
| objection, prudence urges his acceptance, relations 
||second prudence, and she marries a man becanse he 
affords her no good excuse for hating him. The 
| Circassians of Europe have little more choice than 4" through me, I shrunk back and gathered my 
“their namesakes of Asia. “The happy pair” be- breath, and raised my finger to point out this mnys- 
‘gin by committing a great mistake ; they withdraw  fTlous guest, Just as my arm was seized by a com- 
themselves from the world to spend the honey-moon | Panion. I startced—the delusion vanished—I min- 
together ; familiarity produces its usual effects ; they gled amid the giddy maze around me, but the re- 
see too much of one another at first, and the results collection of that singular fancy returned and 
are exhaustion and ennui. She who marries an id- burned upon my heart a hundred times that eve- 
ler, who will hang upon her society till he is wea- |ning. A yearago these juvenile scenes were brought 
ried, and then seek recreation elsewhere, has not again to mind. I passed by the old hall. It had 
||so many chances of happiness as the woman whose | Now been a church for a quarter of a century, @ 
|husband is compelled to tear himself from her com large and filled burial ground was walled in around 
“pany for his duties, and gladly returns to it for his it. I dismounted and wandered an hour among 
enjoyments. the graves—almost every step I took brought me 
| *Man’s love generally diminishes after marriage, before some tomb-stone sacré d to the memory of 
while a woman’s increases; both of which results, one or another who was with me in youth at that 
‘might have been anticipated. We hear of rosy let- crowded ball-room, and some of these stones bore 
Suddenly the 
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I was once ina ball-room—many, many years 
ago; it was crowded to overflowing, with gallantry 
and beauty, health sat on every cheek, and every 
eye sparkled with pleasure. The guests were all 
young, all gay, all happy: and sorrow and care 
seemed to have flown far away. I leaned against 
the painted wall. and mused upon the scene betore 
me till my mind was lost in the dreams of imagi- 
nation. Then TU thought I saw a pale and ghastly 
figure, wrapped in thin, loose drapery, leaning 
against a distant pillar of the hail, half hid by its 
reflected shade, and alternately eyeing with pierc- 
ing scrutiny the moving groups, and making mi- 
nutes on a scroll he held in his leftthand. A shuddes 


| 


thanked God that I was not born a woman, deeming || men ; but who is to bear the soul-grinding bondage | mysterious guest my fancy had so strangely pic- 


them the bestowers rather than the enjoyers of hap- 


| of dislike, contempt, hatred? How is a woman to | tured, came to mind, and a voice seemed to say to 


piness—the flower-crowned victims offered up to the | avoid these feelings if she be maltreated and insult- | me—* That was death; he has been faithful to his 
human lord of the creation. ‘ed; and who bas she to redress her wrongs; the | record.” Whoever thought of death in a ball-reoe 
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_ countenance lighted up with the emotions which! is nothing in itself that contributes more to the elas- 
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THE ORATOR. ___| inspired the speaker—the action—the posture, all, ticity of the springs of government than eloquence 
Original. would have heightened the effect of hearing, vastly | Should not that which has so great an influence on 
= a | beyond that of reading it. every thing relating to government be cultivated? 
ON ELOQUENCE. | Reading a thing we only enjoy the beauty of the | Let common sense answer. 


since, a small) Composition, and the effect of the argument. Hear-| America is a free country ; her institutions dedi- 
number of young men formed themselves into a)!" It delivered, we are overpowered by the ae fens to freedom are many ; discussion is free, and 
society for the purpose of select reading, debating, ) Ming eloquence of the Orator. : | the press is unshackled. here are no trammels 
and recitation. Thinking it appropriate that an ad Long after that period, in allusion to which I have bound around us—no chains bow usata despot’s foot- 
dress of some description should be delivered on spoken, had passed away, and when the events ot stool. Where the people are as free as the air they 
such an occasion, the society selected me for that, those times, and the movers of, and actors in those inhale, or the ocean’s waves which bear on their 
purpose Knowing your desire to encourage every events were nearly forgotten, or known only as we| bosoms the production of every clime, to lay them 
thing that has for its end improvement in Literature, , know them, through the medium of history, another )at our feet, free and eloquent discussion will bear on 
I have ventured to send you the address If tt meets} and a gre ter people arose—a people who were des- | the feelings and reason of every man. We are sons 
a favourable reception, others will follow; if it fails, tined for a long succession of ages to wield the | of this free country ; we are her children, and we 
it will incite to greater emulation. | Sceptre of empire over the whole earth—the Ro- | must feel a glow of bright pleasure encircle our 

What man can trace the progress of the many| ™“"* , souls, and of the most deep and thrilling satisfac- 
noble and illustrious characters who adorned the. Among this great people, eloquence was a pass- | tion, when we reflect, thet we are members of this 
walks of ancient Greece, and not see displayed in port to every honourable station in the peo les power commonwealth o See ; the only country on the 
their rise the mighty effect of eloquence? Many |'° bestow —The study of the same, formed the prin terrestrial globe where mpgpenes is consolidated, and 
were raised from the lowest stations in society to! cipal paet af = UNG Mae's tneatien —-Posssesed sseathed = whan ages Bee: i Aya _ 
sway a sceptre—many by the single power of els. of it, he was eligible to the highest offices—without | nme discussion is a ge ron quays sits 
quence arose to the most conspicuous stations.) he was a mere cipher generally—of no im- i sen “onv ~ nog ere ; and where we dwell, 
Alcibiades was a man who joined to warm passions| every office, whether of honour or emolument, is 


and ambitious desires a love of study in general, | e 
and of rhetoric in particular. He rose from a com- | ¢™minence m the state? by the study of eloquence | , 
paratively low station, to fill a high place in the They retired from the busy haunts of men—they ready flow of words, are generally the results of 
‘ ’ , 


public administration. Notwithstanding he was a| secluded themselves from the turmoil of society, de- ceap ausy ane on egpticetion These, with a 
man of loose, abandoned, and profligate principles,) Voting those hours, which many passed in idle [quickness of ee eae the most beaa- 
he retained his elevated station in the republic, || 4usements or pernicious pleasures, to the acquisi- tifal and Fe ht a ideas which present themselves, 
almost by the power of eloquence solely. Many ton of knowledge, and the study of the noble art and in clothing thein in fine language, combined with 
men would have been hurled with feelings of indig- | of eloquence.-But we will leave antiquity, and) @ good voice and person, and a proper application of 


nation from the giddy height, had they not, like him,| descend to those in our fathers’ or our own recollec- emphasis, are the SOGEEAS CecteEty SP Cones 
. Do we not feel sentiments of deep venera-|j te good orator. Without these, either natural or 


possessed a magic power over the delivery of ideas, tion , 
\ tion, when we consider such men, so gigan ic in the || @¢quired, we can never become eloquent and im- 


Senate, as a Piit, a Burke, a Fox, a Sheridan—all | PTessive orators. 


so emment for the splendour of their extempora-| !f nature has denied us these, if she has been 
neous eloquence ? 'niggardly in her gitts, know ye that a close applica- 


Ewen America, who is yet in her infancy, hes pro- | Ue” to the rules laid down by masters of the aft will 
duced men who, while they delighted, astonished.) "™Preve upon nature very much '—Where she has 
Such men as Hamilton, Henry, Ames, Everitt, and been rough and harsh, we may polish, soften, mel 
a long list beside, whom we all delight to honour | low, refine ; throwing over our minds 
These were men who, by their eloquence, drew “ The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife, 
arvund their names a lustre of glory that shall never * Give all the strength, and colour of the life.” 
grandeur, and sublimity of his oratorical ability, and fede away, nor become dim; whe shed « bright, | But I would not fail to impress action upon your 
the beauty, force, and cogency of his reasoning holy, brilliant splendour over their country. Con-! minds: it is one of the most important parts of ora- 
These were the reasons of the great ascendancy, “™poraries admired and esteemed—posterity shall) tory. The ancient orators considered it of the 
He was destined to be over-| Venerate and revere them.—By the exertions of their | utmost importance, and Demosthenes said that it 
minds, their names have been inscribed on the im- | eo mbined within itself el! the qualities of elocution. 
perishable scroll of Fame. When the mighty and) Tho great Tully was much of the same opinion, 
stupendous fabric of empires, which their talents! when he declared that it had the sols power and 
partly supported, has crumbled into dust, and is principal command of speech, and that it was the 
nearly forgotten—when the rulers who governed eloquence of the body. 
those empires have so far passed into oblivion, that : : 
they shall only be looked upon by the impartial 
eye of posterity as individuals formed by a lucky 
chance of birth to fill a throne—when future ages 
have thrown a veil of darkness and obscurity over 
the works of architecture and sculptor, not pecu- 
liarly great, the glory of the orator shall still re 
main; and while the muse of history preserves the 
ethereal spark which animates her soul, shall never 
be forgotten 

What is the grand spring of the great machine 


Mr. Morris—A few months 


portance—no consideration. 
By what means was it that the Gracchi rose to ttainable to the eloquent man by perseverance. 
A clear and distinct articulation, an easy and a 


when combined in an oration 

What was it that enabled Phocion, who was 
naturally an indolent and slothful man, to bind such 
fetters around the public mind, ane to render luxury 
and ease the pursuit of the most illustrious men who 
at that time adorned Greece !—what was it that en 
abled him to mould the hardy warrior, or the cun 
ning statesman, or the wily courtier as he pleased? 
Eloquence! It was his pacific counsels, delivered 
with all the fire of eloquence, and the splendour 


which he gained. 
turned—another luminary arose. As two suns can- 
not at the same time lighten the earth, one of these 
luminaries must fall. As the brilliancy of one in- 
creased, that of the other decreased. 

Who was it that roused the nation from that state 
of indolent repose into which the wily, the pacific, 
the consummate orator Phocion had plunged them? 
Who was it that burst asunder, as though they had 
been bands of green flax, the fetters which bound 
the people, and induced them to arise as a strong 
man in his might, from their state of degradation 
and debasement? In it we can plainly perceive the 
hand of an all-pervading spirit, the mighty efforts of 
an unprecedented person, the sublimity of whose 
eloquence thrilled every hardy heart that beat in his 
presence. ’T'was that godlike being, and master of 


A satisfaction will mingle with our reflections, 
when we think that we can express ourselves per- 
fectly free from all embarrassment. Let us then 
exert ourselves, that if we in the course of events, 
should be called upon to appear in a public capacity 
we can do it without attaching ridicule to our names. 
Then shall we enjoy the proud gratification, that 
the time devoted to study has not been misapplied, 
nor trifled away. That you may all become elo- 
quent men, and distinguished supporters of your 
country’s weal, is my sincere wish, and most fer 





orators, Demosthenes. Did he resort to surreptitious °f government, If unsupported by the energies of vent hope Z 
means to procure the banishment of a dangerous. télented and eloquent individuals?) The wheels ih hae . 
tival—a rival, who, had he remained firm in his W¥ld become clogged by their own rotation, and — 

the machine itself dwindle into decay. If a nation | CONFIDANTE BY PROFESSION. 


vfty station, would have prevented the star of De- 


mosthenes from shining with that deep lustre which Weuld become powerful, there are certain springs A gentleman offers, by advertisement in an Eng 


was ever after peculiar to itt--No! his was the which must be touched by powerful hands, before it lish paper, to either sex, any services consisten! 
power of eloquence, and it was by that he tri- will move—before its force is felt.—Take away the with propriety, where a third person can be use- 
umphed. Phocion read to a number of people the spring, and the machine falls—take away the ful to promote alliances, between those of the first 
oration which had procured his banishment, who movers, and ic falls forever. Therefore, whether respectability only. He will privately ascertain 
were delighted with its merits. ‘What would you the spring itself is taken, or merely the movers of every circumstance, and secure an introduction 


have thought,” said this great man, “had you. it, the loss would prove alike prejudicial. The) according to the established rules of society ; and 


heard himself deliver it?” Very different would) movers must be powerful, else confusion and dis- in no one instance does he desire any advantage fo 
hare been the eflect.~The sparkling eye—the rder would be the inevitable consequence. There) himself, unless the marriage actually takes place 
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down with the opera cloaks, and Blue-eye fitted her- 
‘self in a trice, and paid the price without a single 
grudge. Another fair lady came in—* you have 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. opera cloaks,” said she. ‘* To be sure we have,” 
The writer of the poetical communication signed said Joe. Away went another opera cloak, and Joe 
H. and addressed to ‘ J. SM.” sent us for publi- Jaid violent bands on the cash. By this time, many 
cation some time since, is particularly requested to others came in, and it wes—“ have you any opera 
furnish us with his address, which shall notbe made cjoaks!” “have you any opera cloaks!” until the 
public without his approbation. As the information whole importation was gone, and Joe had secured 
we require is of great importance, we hope it will ‘the proceeds in the till. 
not be withheld The lines alluded to commenced 
“| know a man—no matter where, or who ; 
“This man, most certainly resembles you,” &c. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 





jjand so thought his employer. Ever since the sale 
of the opera cloaks by this ruse de guerre, Joe has 
on : made his appearance on the second seat in the pit 
The Courier—We assure Mr. Tryon that we on the opera nights, and his employer sets him down 
deeply reciprocate the good feelings he expresses as a very acute advertisement writer, as well as a 
towards us in his last paper, and laments that any hopetul connoisseur in music 
ether opinion should ever have gone abroad. Our) — sicncettiaticliiianamans 
correspondent, Priscianus, provoked the war, but!) Strange stories —The papers have gota very 
as no lives have been lost in the conflict, notwith- |probable story about a man who was hanged at 
standing the many drops of ink shed on both sides, Bari—recovered under the hands of a surgeon— 
to no purpose, a treaty had better be concluded. \found himself stark naked—demanded his clothes 
Aiiaeandariosenganns from the hangman; and on the first refusal of that 
Spare us. —We understand that a new periodi- functionary to deliver up his perquisites, drew a 
cal paper, to be entitled “ Tue Scource,” with a knife, and slew, or almost slew (there are various 
flaming cut at the head, will shortly be published in readings in the manuscripts) Jack Ketch; for 
this city, and sold at the various bookstores at twelve which he is to be hanged again. There is a de- 
and a half cents per number. It is to consist of gree of verisimilitude about the story, which, as 
eight pages imperial octavo, printed in a neat man- Mr. Jeffery, of the Edinburgh Ri view, would say, 
ner. We look forward to its appearance with “ fear is quite refreshing. We can only approach it ben 
and trembling ;” for we understand the editors of our history. When Major General Harrison was 
public journals will be handled without mercy — hanged for being one of the Judges of Charles 1. 
Banking institutions, Wall-street stock-jobbers, and the rope broke, and the undaunted cobbler, pre- 
others who “* purse the ducats,”” will come in for a vious to being tied up again, struck the hangman 
share of the “elixir of correction.” We shrewdly 4 sound box in the ear for his nm gligence in tying 
suspect that a certain scribbler, except he speedily him up. A more wonderful, but less travi« al vee 
mend his manners, will receive a double dose of 
this “‘elixir.”” If the editor of the Scourge, Mr. 
“Simon SHOOTER,”’ applies the lash to all who de- 
serve it, “‘ who will ‘scape whipping?” 


torious similarity, took place in Cork, as we are 
_informed by C. Croker, in his Researches in th: 
| South of Ireland. A tailor was hanged in that city, 
| but revived under the halids of Glover, a player at 
that time performing. The first use the incorrigi 
ble tail r made of his revivification, was to get 
drunk, in which state he went to the theatre where 
Glove» performed that evening, and thanked him 
in presence of the astonished audience, from the 
gallery, for his kind exertions, Prassbridge, the 
Horace Walpole of Fleet-street, also deposes to 
this fact, which he had trom the lips of Glover, a 
competitor of bis in days lang syne. These two 
stories are all we have to put in competition with 
the exploit from the * Piseasi Menian Bart’ 


Opera Cloaks. — About a year ago (says Mr. Snow- 
den) a merchant of this city imported a number of 
very beautiful silk cloaks for ladies, which were 
supposed to be fine articles for pulling round their 
delicate shoulders. One morning he called his 
clerk Joe to him—* Joe, you will advertise those 
silk cloaks to-morrow morning.” Joe pulled his 
pen from behind his ear, cut a piece of the nib off, 
and then drew out the advertisement. It was in- 
serted next day, and next day, and next day again, 
and again. No buyers came, and Joe had nothing | ei: arian 
todo but stand behind the counter, with short nib A gallant Boy.—* Say not that the days of Chi- 
sticking behind his ear, and his hands rummaging valry are gone.” On Wednesday ovruine Sort 
inthe bottom of his breeches pockets, trying to catch night, in the city of Philadelphia, about elas 
asingle sixpence which had hiditself among ahand-  o*elock, a young lady returning from a paity ot 
ful of clear buttons. Some time after this happened | friends, unattended. was addressed by a man in 
Joe was again directed to advertise his cloaks, and South Fourth-street, who told her, that if she did 
again it was done. The fair creatures (meaning ‘not give him money, or something valuable, and 


. = . ached—— — ee 
the ladies of course) approached—looked atthem— jf che uttered a cry, “he would knock out her 
She walked on, too much frightened to | 


tossed them—tumbled them, and turned up their brains.” 
provoking little noses. They would not buy—no— 
not they—they would as soon take the lover’s leap 
out of pure spite. Well things went on in this man- 
her until Signor Garcia and the Italian company set | 
themselves down among us and began una voce-ing 
and poco fa-ing until every one’s head was turned. 
Joe rammaged his pockets—picked out a couple of 


speak, when her ungracious companion very de- 
liberately proceeded io take from her the Merino 


he followed with the shawl across his arm. They 
were shortly joined by another man, who walked 
on the other side of her. 
manded money of her, and continued their threats, 
when on arriving opposite St. Peter’s burial-ground, 
the new comer seized her and proceeded to drag 
into the newspapers another advertisement about her watch from her person. Before, however, he 
the ever-lasting cloaks. Joe’s head being full of the accomplished his object, the lady screaming in an 
opera—the divine opera, wrote out in fair and legible | agony of terror, he was struck by a boy, fifteen 
characters, Opera cloaks—a bran new importation, &c : 4 1 


shillings—went up among the gods—was in ecstacy 
and rapture—and next morning was directed to put 


years of age, who had just come up, with a stick, 
Next morning Joe was standing, as usual, behind | which laid him senseless. The other villain threw 


the eounter, and, benold! a blue-eyed beauty came the shawl on the ground, and endeavoured to} 


im—“have you any opera cloaks, sweet sir” Joe wrest the stick from the boy, who clung mantul- 
‘ 


“That was a capital advertisement,” said Joe, 


shawl in which she was wrapped. She proceeded | 


The two ruffians de- | 


ly to it. The man who had been prostrated rose 
and was about to join his fellow, when hearing the 
noise of persons running towards the spot, they 
both fled precipiiately. During the scuffle, the 
young lady fainted—she was for a time taken to 
a neighbouring house, and trom thence to her 
home, The gallant boy disappeared when he 
found her in sate hands, nor is it known who he 
Was 





Penmanshi», -From the evening Post we ex- 
tract the following communication, said to be from 
“In a tree 
country, Where justice is imparually distributed, aud 
knowledge universally ditlused, merit never should 


the pen of an enlightened traveler: 


languish in obscurity, or pretension elude detec- 
jtion. There is nothing to obstruct or retard the 
| play of the understanding. It cannot retrograde, 
| but advancing torward with an accelerated veloci- 
‘ty, becomes enriched, mvigorated, and matured by 
|the bold and unfettered exercise of its inventive 
and creative powers. These are the products of 
intellectual labour, the coinage of the brain, the 
resources of talent, the triamphs of genims.—Nor 
can any country of the same age boast ef a more 
J abundant harvest in these orecious fruits, than our 
own. | was led into this train of reflections irre- 
i\levant 
on witnessing the mode of instructing young la- 


as they may seem to a cursory observer, 


dies in penmanship, practiced by Mrs. Lodge, 
(late Miss Tyler.) It is a method invented and in- 
troduced by this lady, the utility of which has 
| been tested by many years” experience, to be su- 
perior to any other hitherto known or used. I 
vhope she will not deem me prodigal in my enco- 
|;miums, in offering, as | cannot refrain from doing, 
this feeble homage to her talents. ‘Those who 
would wish to know that l do not exaggerate, 
have but to examine the beautitul specimens ot 
lwriting executed by Mrs, D. and which, much as 
|} have travelled in Europe, I can truly say with 
lout hyperbole, appeared in my eye, more like the 
‘finest productions of copper-plate engravings, than 
‘any thing of the kind | have ever seen. The grace- 
Hful embellishments that adorn the letters, reminded 
ime of the illuminated writings of the older time, 
land induced me to remark in my own mind, that 
painting and penmanship must, indeed, be kindred 
irts. Females of all ages attended Mrs. D’s Se- 
minary, and the improvement is alike astonishing 
and rapid in each. In siz lessens often, and al- 
ways in fen, even those who knew not before how 
ito shape a letter, learn with such amazing expe- 
idition, as to be enabled to write a fair, and in 
some instances, a handsome hand. ‘The pupils of 
Mrs. D. do not require more than thirty lessons in 
‘this elegant accomplishment—turther instruction 
has, in most instances, been deemed unnecessary.” 





gaarvied, 


| On the 20th ultimo, Mr, Sidney 5. Allcott, of Rochestes 
ito Miss Delia C. Hubbard, of Berlin, Connecticut 

On the 2ist ultimo, at Peekskill, by the Rev. John B 
Mathias, Mr. James M. Tice, of this city, to Miss Uretta 
Dorsett, of the same place 

On the I4th instant, at Grace Church, by the Rev, W 
Wainright, Mr kK. Bogart, to Mary E. Bogart 
both of this city. 

On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Mitebell, Mr. I 
vert S. Voorhees, to Miss Julia Ana Leflingwell, both o1 


Henry 


this city 
At Peekskill, by the Rev. Mr liofiman, Mr. James Let 
to Miss Catharine Lent 
Though many lovers went and came 
She vow'd she'd never change her name 
Firmly on this her mind was bent, 
Ne’er to be sold, but always Lent 
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THE MINSTREL. 
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} 
| 
Original. i] 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Stansas. 
Oh! bear me away from this world of care, } 
Thou spirit of pensive thought ; 
No longer its pleasures I'll seek to share, 
So fleeting and dearly bought; 1 
All fair they seem, as the rainbow's gleain, i 
But the cloud is still behind ; | 
And they're vanishing, like the buds of spring, 
When swept by the blasting wind. | 
How gaily we tread life’s sunny path, i 
When the heart and the mind are young! 
And many a vision the charmed eye hath, 
Ne’er whispered by mortal tongue— 
There’s Love's sweet theme, and Friendships dream, 
And wealth, and glorious name— li 
Away with fears, when the coming years 
Are bright with the glow of fame: i 
But ‘tis like the glow on the summer cloud, 
When the sun in the west is declining ; i 
It changes and fades till a sable shroud i 
O’erspreads where that sun was shining ; } 
And the hopes we form, when life is warm, 
With Love's and Friendship’s breath, | 
Oh! they fade and die, till our evening sky 
Is dark as the glooms of death. \| 
Then bear me away from this world of care | 
Thou spirit of pensive thought ; 
No longer its pleasures [ll seek to share, 
So fleeting and dearly bought. 
All fair they seem, as the rainbow’s gleam, 
But the cloud i. still behind ; 
And they're vanishing like the buds of spring, 





When swept by the blasting wind. CORNELIA. | 
ee | 
To Waiter. 
Ah, what were home without thy smil¢ 
That tondly beams on me, 
That glads each hous with playful wile— 
That gems adversity. i} 
When thou art absent far away, 
I frequent touch my lyre ; 
To charm the time with tuneful lay 
Along its murmuring wire: 
But oft the song is sad—it speaks i 
Of joys for ever gone ; 
And wilful memory ever seeks, 
To brighten pleasures flown \ 


Then fancy, bring my Walter's form 
Apparent to my sight! 

The sun that breaks through wintry storm 
Sheds not such dear delight. 

The home thy cherished image cheers 
Is by thy virtues blest— 

It is my Walter's heart endears 
This little spot of rest. Ipa 


Home. 
When business calls or friends invite me 
And | am forced abroad to roam, 
* No objects that I meet delight me 
Like those that | have left at Home 
Though sure to find luxurious dainties, 
And lodge beneath a splendid dome 
Yet still my sorrowful complaint is 
That I, alas! am far from Home. 
Though welcom'd with unfeign'’d caresses 
And liking all—nay, loving some, 
Much, much lt fear my look expresses 
That spite of all I'm not at Home. { 
What though to urge my stay 's exerted 
The eloquence of Greece and Rome, | 
My steady purpose not diverted 


Still resolutely leads me Home FPLEANOR 


| 

To firs. FA. a. | 

ON HEK WISHING ME A HAPPY NEW-YEAR 1 
The New-Year's day again arrives, i 
And each a happy New-Year cries, ; 
But little | each greeting prize, l 
My sister | 

I meet this wish from all I see, | 
And I can hear it cheerfully ; 
But thine alone has charms for me, 


My sister 
Some of their friendly wishes tell, 
They would be glad to bear my knell: 
But ‘hou | know dost wish me well, | 
My sister. 


Though I sad hours am doom‘d to see, { 
And by all others hated be; | 
Wilt (hou not be a friend to me, i} 

My sister? | 
How sad the thought that we must part, 
We who can wish, devoid of art, ' 


My sister. 


And speak our feelings from the heart, | 
Since earth no more has charuis tor me 


O that | soon the day might see, 


When | from this cold world might flee. {| 

My sister. i 
For me there comes no happy years ; | 
But why should I indulge these tears, 
O why for ‘hee have Lsuch cares, | 


| 

My sister } 

O heaven, in pity hear my prayer, | 

To her thy kindest mercies spare, 
And tor a better world prepare 

My sister. 


And when the last loud trump shall sound, 
Which wakes the dead beneath the ground, 1) 


May we among the just be found, 
My sister. \| 
In heaven we'll meet without a fear 
Of sorrows which afflict us here ; 
Then we'll begin a Happy Year, 


My sister Evita 





Wrillen on Friday Evening, December 30th, 1825. 


‘Twas dark, and the storm beat with ire, | 
And was driving ‘gainst windows and door; 
I sat down by my warm, cheerful fire, 
From ram, and from cold, and from tempest secure ; 
Yet my heart breath d a sigh, for the shelterless poor 


And | thought on the mariner’s fate, | 
W hose last fatal struggle was nigh; ! 
Whose career must that night end its date, 
"Midst the awful contention of ocean and sky 


Aud the tear of compassion fell warm from mine eye 


In fancy | pictur’d to view 
Some poor houseless wanderer, distrest ; 
And imagimed | instantly tew 
To welcome the poor rain and wind-beaten guest 


To divide food and raiment, and give him the best i} 


' i F | 
E’en Creation’s dumb tenants around ! 
For my pity and care seem'd to call, ii 
And I wished in that night might be found | 


For each bird a soft nest, and each beast a warm stall, | 


For my soul glow’d with heart-felt compassion for all 


These visions at length took their flight 
Aud realities dwelt on my mind ; . 
And I thought in that cold, stormy night 
Au embiem of envy and scorn | could find, 
When language was bitter, when hearts were unkind. 
And nearer.—There’s one Ll have loved: 
Uh! how fondly my bosom approved 
Now | trembled, | sighed, ‘twas the dream of alarm ; 
And I called on oblivion to lend me its charm, 


For my feelings were wild as the wind and the storm. 


The Past Fear. 
Departed year, | mourn thee not! 
Thy days, thy moments gone, 
To me, were all a blank, a blot— 
Yet, something worse than none. 
I would not live them o’er again, 
With all their secret woes, 
Their blighted hopes, their thoughts of pain 
Which broke on life's repose. 
I would not mark, as | have done, 
The weary hours go round, 
Told by the shadow of the sun, 
Or by the clock’s dull sound 
I would not, if I could, recall 
One moment from the waste ; 
But gladly bid farewell to all 
The brightest thou eer traced 
In clouds thy opening day was clad, 
Nor promised joy to me, 
Thy eve was drear, thy morning sad, 
And dark thei prophecy. 
And fate has all too well fulfilled, 
For me to mourn thy close ; 
Each hope was crushed, each feeling chilled 
That o’et my bosom rose 
Then should | drop one sorrowing tear, 
That thou art now no more? 
I mourn thee not, departed year, 
I wouid not live thee o'er! 
The time may come, wheu thoughts like these 
Long past, aliwost forgot, 
Shall seem, like echo on the breeze, 
Sighing, “1 mourn thee not!” 
But time must pass—and | must drive 
From memory, bitter tears ; 
Ere cighicen hundred, twenty-five 
Can be as other years. 
Vet stiil | sigh to think that (his, 
May not more happy be— 
I was not born to taste of bliss, 
E’en youth is sad to me. 
There have been moments brief and brigit 
My heart could number o'er ; 
But like the flashing meteor’s light: 
They set to rise no more. 
They were—but oh! departed year 
No pleasure bloomed with thee— 
IT mourn thee not !—tor dark and drear 


Was ali thy course to me Esteu: 
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